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would appear that the present Castle of 
Lfastings has been erected on the ruins 
of a former building. 

It was in the vicinity of Hastings that 
the battle between the Norman Invader 
and Harold was fought, in which the 
latter was killed, and the former 
the crown of England. This batthe was 
fought.on the 15th of October, 1066. 









COMPARATIVE PROPORTIONS 
oF THE PORTICOS or St. Martin 
IN THE FIE.LpDs, anpD ST. GEORGE, 
Hanover Square, Lonpon. 


ae See Se ete) 











‘your scientific aus wi 


‘dimensions taken a few frorng we 
8T. MARTIN’S IN THE FIELDS. 
Size Columns. 


Extent of Bag fram end of ft. in. 


one plin' that of the other 64 10 
Intereolumniation from plinth to 

0 Ea 7 4} 
Diameter of columns............... 3.4 
Square of the plinth ............... 48 
Projection of portico, from line of 

wall to. front of plinth........... 24 11 
Height of Columns................. 33. 4 


From centre to centre of columns, 
7 modillions. 

Height of pase, with the plinth 1: 9} 
8T. GEORGE, HANOVER SQUARE. 
Siz Columns. 

Extent. of portico, from end of ft. én. 

one plinth to that of the other 59 0 
Intercolumniation from plinth to 


MIN sons es soane tig ceeoneeos Ses 1 
Centre Gone. sScpoada onsen soongeio> 8 
Note.—St. Martin’s are all alike. 
Diameter of columns.,............. 3 2 
Square of the plinth ............... 4 
Projection of portico, from line of 


wall to front of plinth........... 16 7% 


r'passes the 
Py ae in Pont 
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Height oF columns bstuliatcvabtaat 31 8 
From centre to centre of columns, 
8 modillions, and 9 ditto for 
centre one. 


Height of base, with the plinth 1 9} 


e base, as res the contour of the 
mouldings, same as in Palladio's 


I remain, dear sir, your’s, truly, 
Curistoruer Davy. 
a aa 
ALL FOOLS: DAY. 
(For the Mirror.) 
You bant’ring folks, a we ‘to hoax, 






No frowns austere, will interfere— 
He's dup’d like April fools. * 


The sailor lad, leayes Mam and Trad, 
Nor dreams of rocks and shoals ; 

But thinks the seas, must always: Please 
He's dup’d tike April fools.  - 


The coxcomb elf, who thinks himself, 
The pink of fashion’s rules ; 
And only knows, the cut ‘of clothes, 
Is chief of April fools. 
_ The giddy lass, inspects her glass, 
(Conceit but seldom cools), 
_ Then vows that she, will never be, 
The dupe of April fools. 


But, vain coquette! she longs to get, 
Entwined in Hymen’s rules ; 

At last obtains, for all her pains, 
The worst of April fools. . 

The Poet dreams, of golden schemes, 
(Capricious fortune’s tools :) 

His vision broke, dissolves in smoke, 
Like other April fools, 


__ The courtier too, will scrape and:boo, 
In spite of conscience’s rules ; 
He toils in vain, a place to gain, 
As simple April fools. 


The man.of law, to find a flaw, 
Will con its musty rules ; 

He knows his trade is amply paid 
By dupes like April fools. 
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What tricks are pley'd, by these who trade, 
ee non pley ra ase ON ARITHMETICAL RATIOS. 
Large fees they drain, for fancied pain, (To the Editor of the Mirror.) 
spk, acter ne Deptford, Feb. 27, 1825. 
c " a slave, ‘ 
Tranaprestng virtues Fae Pinko the leon ae fee 
Is snre to pay, at ‘settling day, . : which to you 
With other April fools, pei 2 i, mane 8 ancient writerg 
Thus high and low ’tis all the go, expressing particular 
(00 ped Beye hae . although the present age has adopted 
And half mankind, too often find, ace Sammele mets, 29 ta be pextecily 
They're bed as April fools. <ait gore br ihe eens ity 5 
merrin,cencree meme, fel St coker pin 
ea a aa of Op ere pe LARD aff Je Be 
Sceers of April fools. found it so 
ae Tapogus. Grated pon et pale tc Mathomat 
—— Easays, Ww am of opinion p 
AIR —“ DIFYRWCH GWYR DYFI."* DOW a neabee work, — 
re pon Yee When the ratios or the antecedent di- 
dpendigesiice vided by the consequent, is unity, then 
©! shades of my fathers, ye noble and brave, the ratio is said to be that of Yi : 
Where is that land, you e’en died to save ? Multiple ratio is, when the 4 a 
Where fied it's Minstrels, where find I, that ~~ o is, when the antecedent di. 
train vided by the ment is equal to any 
Of warriors, whom Saxons oppos'd but in vain? Whole number 5. and to express the parti. 
Why hush'd is the Tetyn,t calar m ; if the quotient ¥ 
The sight of whose strings, double, tiple : ~4 1 
With music once swelling, L in Das, 
To memory brings? and. such are tol, 3 2 Ele en 
The Sera E RENEE OE I, &c. see hes dinate me 
0 to gre t di oe te . 
The deeds of thy children, the mighty of old! mel sub” cl coni oot Be 
Ab! no the worlds range, it no charms has for aueh. Waa tdivided by the 
One nook in the land, where once dwelt the free, numerator is an unit, W he Me sin 
The land of my fathers, of music and song, of 1 to. 2, 1 to.3,] to.4, 1 to 5, &e., or 
*Tisthee my lov'd Cymru, 1 pine for, I long. such whoge ‘divided by. the 
gtd Mls ana vay, ioe. orgie 2 » 4,156, cra gp 
ere once I could rove ; i mbhtri BS, 
Hear Tousic that rallies, — pi ti ag i "Ee sal 
Or, soft lays of love, Super-parti tatio is, when the 
— thy streamlets, where oft hath been tient Pg pi cd by the conseq eatin 
The deeds of thy children, the mighty of old? 2p ant, ne © fraction whos Dane- 
Gwitym Sais. 5 to Chew wae 2, 4 to. 3, 
* A gwyr Dyft; th f D , nan : ee 
sippret ria mn or ele 


{ Telyn; the harp—so called by the Welsh. 
¢ Cymru, Wales; pronounced as if written in 


English, Kumry. 


SERENADE. 
(For the Mirror.) 
‘Wasn the silvery. Moon beams sleep. 
On the waters of the deep, 





When the night-wind softly blows, 
On the bosom of the rose, 
When the weary seek repose, 
I fondly turn.to thee. 


Sleep then, Ellen, ! '» 
May stumbers light je thine ; 
1 would not have thee wake, to weep, 
Nor share one pang of mine. 
: Steep, love, sleep. 
W: HY B. 


P2 


sobveroguitratien, sub-sesquiquartan, &¢. 
Su uo- 


c 
.*Inany Graton — ¢ is called the numerator, 
and @ the denominator. 
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pressed much better and more intelligibly 
by the numbers themselves ; even, for 
example, which is most compendious 
and easiest understood, the saying that 
there are‘ two quantities in the ratio of 4 
to 15, or that the two quantities are in the 
subtriplasupertripartiens quartas ratio. 

; ce last communication I find I ag 
forgotten to give the correct logy 
the term “Lemma,” which is from the 
Greek Anupa, ‘a proposition premised 


ed as introductory to the demonstrating a 


sub-super-bipartiens-tertias, &c. subsequent p ition.” 
 Mutiple-superparticular ratio, is when Should the e be deemed worthy of 
the t of the ratio is any integer insertion in your instructive publication, 


greater than an unit, and a fraction whose 
fumerator is an unit, as 5 to 2, 10 to 3, 
, these cular 


Saag pamea tert 
of the lesser term ; and before 







contrary to 

poop amgengeet oa bpdboreehede to 5. 
and 3 to 10, were called subduple-sesqui- 
al btri £.¥e, 1, Te. 





den write ‘‘tripla,” &c.: hence 
eames ratios were called 





» for the superpar- 
same consequents 
as these here proposed, viz. 3 and 4, are 
ph Adreag Ay Sachs, ws ely.- And the 
contraries to these ht eritge~ Saw 
multiplesuper-partient ratios, w e 
ratio of 3 to 8 was called sub-duplasuper- 

tertias, and that of 4 to 15 by 
the name of sub-tripla iparti 





tient ratios having the 





*Hence it appears the ancients must 
lave, in expressing their ratios, put them 
in their lowest terms; thus, to express 
the ratio of 8 to 30, we must write the 


the mo- 
eee 


the Mrmnor, and agreeable, I will at 
another time forward to-you an account 
of the method made use of with the sex- 
agesimal fractions. 

I remain, Sir, yours most respectfully, 
J. W. Apaxs. 


THE EVENING HOUR. 


Swest is the hour whose twilight shade has 
given 

A milder radiance to the arch of Heaven ; 

When raised above the world, the lifted eye 

Rests on the blended glories of the sky— 

As the last brightness of departing day, 

In mellow splendour softly fades away : 

And glittering in the dew, each tree and flower 

Breathe of the balmy freshness of the hour,— 

And the faint breezes from the distant hill 

Sigh through the grove, and die along the rill,— 

Who has not known the sweet enchanting power 

The influence of the evening hour ? 

Who has not felt each gloomy thought give way, 

Soothed by the scene, and charmed by its sway ? 

Till holy feelings lull with soft control 

The strife and anguish of the troubled soul ; 

Mild resignation in its depth appears, 

And peace, and beaven itself descends in tears. 

J. 





THE DEATH OF THE DROMEDARY 
DRIVER. 


In vast and boundless solitude he stands, 
Around him, Heaven and the Desart meet ; 
It is a naked universe of sands 
That mocks his gaze, and burn beneath his 


Stillness,—deep stifiness reigns,—and he, alone, 
Stands where drear solitude has reared her 
throne. 


Stretches its aching sight, asif, alas, to try 


Look on the ground behold the moistless bed, 
Where lies his faithful Dromedary dead ; 
Mark his despairing look, as his wild eye \ 
To pierce between the desart and the sky, 
See him now turn his agonized gaze 

Upon the dead companion of his way ; 
And, grasping the fall'n careass, strive to 


Again tolife, the cumbrous weight of clay— 
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Quick pn eg remembrances, hopes deep and 


The Arab pre that wept a fond.adieu, 
And wished asd prayed he might not tarry 


long, 
And said she loved him, and she would be 
true ; 

And home and all the scenes of early days, 
Come with a rushing sickness o’er his soul,— 
For he sees life fast shrinking to its goal,— 

He casts around a last despairing gaze 
Over the wide wilderness of burning sand, 
And strikes his forehead with his clenched 

hand; 

And now he hurries on with rapid stride, 

As if, vain hope, to pass the boundless sands, 


other, as 
ble.’ M 


And ow some clime where gentle waters - 


Tiron eilng vee and green sin 


stbidtetinnenitieesiahetid, 
And still the deep sand sinks beneath his 
tread,— 
Fainting, he stops exhausted—but anew 
Onward in frenzy runs—his dizzy head 
Turns round, at last—his tottering knees give 


way 
He falls,—and dying lies, the fel! Hyena’'s prey. 


LINES ON THE WINDOW OF AN iNN 
AT NEWARK. 


Away with despair Love. and whilst we are 
living 


Let’s quaff the fall goblet of elegant joy ; 
For the last balmy kiss, thy dear lips have been 
giving, 
Is worth all the sorrow the Indies could buy. 


On the opposite window are the following : 
L’on achéte trop cher I’ ennui de Ja grandeur, 
Crest dans I’ Obscurité, qu’ habite le Bonheur ; 


Crest 14 qué son Epoux une Epouse enchainée ; 
Sait qain Dieu bien—faisant préside & I’ Hy- 
menée 


Et c’est 1 que deux cceurs géutent, sans avilir, 
Des Plaisirs dont les Grands sont appris 4 


rougir. 
HEngicvs. 


ON MOURNING IN DIFFERENT 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


yel- 55 
ancient 


Tukey, rath Bmw in 
— 


sleds mourned in 
: and the same colour obtained for- 


“ We mourn in black; why mourn we not in 
blood.” 


Each people preterd to have their 
sons, for the vatleslan caleer' of take 


men who lost their husbazds. 
mournings at Rome, the 
up, the women Isid aside 
ments, the senators their Jaticlavian or 
parliament robes, and the consuls sat in 
a lower seat than usual. The Indians 
sar the death of «ner ration mou 
fifteen 8, during w time eat 
neian Clans ie ane acta 
betel, or to use any of the common wash- 
ings in this time ; but they are to do acts 
of chari . and prayers are said, intreat- 
ing ed wy = ea sins of 
a, pron sna him a good 
pt in t an oe On the six- 
teenth day, they make a solemn feast ac- 
cording to their abilities, and invite to it 
all their friends and After 
lag lls hye eirly ere 
the poor, and renew their prayers for the 
happiness mg ayant oper A prac- 
tice worthy the imi duman 
lized nations. 


“¢ Lo the poor Indian! whose untator’d mind, 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind; 
His soul, proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way ; 

Yet simple nature to his hope has giv’n, 
Behind the cloud-opt hill an humbler heav’n ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embrac’d, 
Some happier island in the watery waste, 
Where slaves once more their native land be- 


hold, 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold.” 


The influence of grief on the body is 

pp or Ni pat gr eg Se 
tite an creme of eet, site by ae 
ing men with a disrelish for life, or by a 
mechanical instinct ; because food food taken 
egegnng yrs Pen 
itter to 
life ; ee ae 
physical cause 

heathens. The 
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than one, as 5 to 3, 7 to 4, &c. And, to 
express the particular kinds of super- 
partient ratio, they put the name of the 
number by which the antecedent exceeded 
the consequent between the words “su- 
per” and “ parti 


Se | cet ee Ta- 
tios, they put weed “onl” before 


than an unit; such are 8 to 3, 15 to 4. 


dent, they write “‘tripla,” &c.: hence 
the above-mentioned ratios were called 
pre ee ogee ages F and tripla- 








Fr 7 » 5 a ie superpar- 
tient ratios ha’ the same consequents 
as uate tine nose cee sehaanaee 
5 to 3 and 7 to 4 A e 
sind tas & Ghicy ios weve calbed qub. 
multiplesuper- t ratios, when the 





a fr 


*Hence it appears the ancients must 
have, in expressing their ratios, put them 
in their lowest terms; thus, to 

the ratio of 8 to 30, we must write the 
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pressed much better and more intelligibly 
by the numbers themselves ; even, for 
example, which is most compendious 
and easiest understood, the saying that 
there are‘ two quantities in the ratio of 4 
to 15, or that the two quantities are in the 
subtriplasupertripartiens quartas ratio. 

; In my Poe ny sap phe Aaya) 
‘orgotten to give the correct logy c 
the term “Lemma, 


subsequent ition.” 
Should the 
insertion in your instructive publication, 
the Mrmmor, and agreeable, I will at 
another time forward to-you an account 
of the method made use of with the sex- 
agesimal fractions. 
I remain, Sir, yours most respectfully, 
J. W. Apaus. 





THE EVENING HOUR. 


Swest is the hour whose twilight shade has 
given 

A milder radiance to the arch of Heaven ; 

When raised above the world, the lifted eye 

Rests on the blended glories of the sky— 

As the last brightness of departing day,” 

In mellow splendour softly fades away : 

And glittering in the dew, each tree and flower 

Breathe of the balmy freshness of the hour,— 

And the faint breezes from the distant hill 

Sigh through the grove, and die along the rill,— 

Who has not known the sweet enchanting power 

The magic influence of the evening hour ? 

Who has not felt each gloomy thought give way, 

Soothed by the scene, and charmed by its sway ? 

Till holy feelings lull with soft control 

The strife and anguish of the troubled soul ; 

Mild resignation in its depth appears, 

And peace, and beaven itself descends in tears. 


J. 





THE DEATH OF THE DROMEDARY 
DRIVER. 


IN vast and boundless solitude he stands, 
Around him, Heaven and the Desart meet ; 
It is a naked universe of sands 
That. mocks his gaze, and burn beneath his 


feet, 

Stillness,—deep stifiness reigns,—and he, alone, 

Stands whete drear solitude has reared her 
throne. 

Look on the ground behold the moistless bed, 

Where lies his faithful Dromedary dead ; 

Mark his despairing look, as his wild eye 

Stretches its aching sight, asif, alas, to try 

To pierce between the desart and the sky, 

See him now turn his agonized gaze 

Upon the dead companion of his way ; 

And, grasping the fall’n careass, strive to 

raise 


Again to life, the cumbrous weight of clay— 
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Quick thought, remembrances, hopes deep and 


strong, 
The Arab maid that wept a fond.adieu, 
And wished and prayed he might not tarry 


long, 
And said she loved him, and she would be 
true; 

And home and all the scenes of early days, 
Come with a rushing sickness o’er his soul,— 
For he sees life fast shrinking to its goal 

He casts around a last despairing gaze 
Over the wide wilderness of burning saud, 
And strikes his forehead with his clenched 


hand; 
And now he hurries on with rapid stride, 
As if, vain hope, to pass the boundless sands, 


And oe — some clime where gentle waters 


Toreegh enling vee and ren shal 


Dot ott the dem rice ou'hia iow, 
And still the deep sand sinks beneath his 


tread,— 
Fainting, he stops exhausted—but anew 
Onward in frenzy runs—his dizzy head 
ba tne amy at last—his tottering knees give 


He falls, cand dying lies, the fell Hyena’s prey. 





LINES ON THE WINDOW OF AN iNN 
AT NEWARK. 


Away with: despair Love, and whilst we are i 
livi 


ing, ‘ 
Let’s quaff the full goblet of elegant joy ; 
For the last balmy kiss, thy dear lips have been 


giving, 
Is worth all the sorrow the Indies could buy. 


On the opposite window are the following : 
L’on achéte trop cher I’ ennui de Ja grandeur, 
Crest dans I’ Obecurité, qu’ habite le Bonheur ; 
Crest 14 qué son Epoux une Epouse enchainée ; 
Sait qain Dieu bien—faisant préside a 1 Hy- 

menée, 
Et c’est Ja que deux coeurs géutent, sans avilir, 
Des Piaisirs dont les Grands sont appris A 
rougir. 
HEngicus. 


ON MOURNING IN DIFFERENT 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 





black; in 

they mourn for a father three years ; in 
rai, blue or violet ; ma. The went 
Spartan and Echople, teown. The ed in 
and the same colour obtained for- 


and always mourn in purple. 
“ We mourn in black; why mourn we not in 
blood.” 
Each Beare seeiens to. aes ely see 
sons, for the particular colour of their 


paris + pelow> tat hen they fall, 
uman hopes, as leaves w 

and flowers when they fade, become yel- 
low; brown denotes the earth, whither 
the dead ‘return ; black, the of 
life, as being the privation of light ; blue 
expreases the rd geoae cra ek 

the deceased enjoy ; and 
sorrow on the one side, 
other, as 

bine. wt 


—— of 
song can 


men who lost their husbands. 
mournings at Rome, the sh 
up, the women laid aside 
mente She. conetene Sale. intielnnine 
t robes, and the consuls sat in 
a lower seat than usual. The Indians 
oe Se ee 
fifteen days, during w time eat 
pling ie hy re nt 1 chew 


happiness of the dead person. A 
tice’ worthy the imitation of 
lized nations. 


prac- 
of more civi- 


** Lo the poor Indian! whose untutor'’d mind, 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind; 
His soul, proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way ; 

Yet simple nature to his hope has giv’n, 

Behind the cloud-topt hill an humbler heav’n ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embrac’d, 
Some happier island in the watery waste, 
Where slaves once more their native land be- 


hold, 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold.” 
The pn gal gb“ 
ver ae * to appe- 
tite an desire of meat, either by inspix- 
ing men with a disrelish for life, ° food taken 
mechanical instinct 


this extends itself even to brutes, 
whi when ind not only, to take 
no pains to themselves but 
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also refuse it when laid before them. We 
aint conelldé this Sorrowful subject with 
Gay’s account of a funeral. 


mourns with outward grief a parent's fate ; 
the fair virgin, nipp’d in beauty’s bloom, 
A crowd of lovers follow to her tomb ; 
Why is the hearse with ‘scutcheons blazon'd 
round, 
And with the nodding plaimes 6f ostrich crown’d ? 
No; the dead know it not, nor profit’gain: 
It only serves to prove the living vain. 
‘How short is life! how frail is human trast! 
Is all the pomp of laying dust to dust.” 
Trivia, ‘Book III. line 226. 


Pp. T. W. 


‘THE TROUBADOURS. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


S1r,—The article under the above title 
in nee late Mrrnor, Oise de pe .) con- 
accoant it par. 
o tality die the Prov Trouba. 
cor or Norman #, (professors of 
the art of en called The Gay 
Science) by that great hero of chivalry, 
ad Richard, that robb’d the lion of his heart, 
‘And fought the holy wars in Palestine.” 


But no mention is made of the distin- 

Wervice he recéived from one of 

wn mitistrels or English Trouba- 

ates 2 in rescuing him ‘from ‘@ cruel and 

tedious captivity: it isa oa fact, 

end ‘ought to be recorded for the honour 
of and their art. 

n 1190, Richard joined’the crusade 

with Philiy Augustus of France, but a 

division taking place between the two 





princes the latter returned to Euré 
femained in the east, where 


displayed uncommon valour against Sa- 
ladin, whom he defeated near Caesarea, 
and having made a truce; embarked ina 
yee whieh was wrecked on the coast of 

He then travelled in disguise through cas 
part of Germany, but being discovered 
by Leopold, Duke of Austria, he was 

made , afd ‘serit’to ‘the ror 


an ‘ancient writer, i whose action ] 


ounce Re it ‘were'a pity 
athe Be reer : sonar tvaniae 
Sl ah Sie 
‘court riser Ur 1 2 Blohdel 


Ha, Ri 
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manded to whom the castell appertained, 
and the host told him that it belonged to 
the duke of Austria. Then a uired 
whether there were any prisoners 

detained or no : for alwayes he made such 
secret questionings Wheresoever he caine. 
And the hoste gave ‘answer. wer, there was one 


see see’ the king he could not, neither ‘under- 
stand that it'was he. One day ‘he ‘sat 
directly before a window ‘of the eastell, 


the other halfe and com’ it 
us Blondel “i : 
. king his maister, and 
into England, made the Pag ee of the 
countrie acquainted. where the king was.” 


‘was at 
and th & war lng ragened oie eh 
invaded France, “and \in Pik ieee the 


epics age. Re 


oat ane ao foie car 
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ANCIENT PROVENCAL §0NG. 


Els gens cors ben taillats : 

Don sieu 
’ De‘vostra amor que me lia. 

Your heanty, lady fair, 

None views without delight, 
But still so cold an air, 

No passion can excite: 
Yet this I patient see, 
While all are shan’d like me. 


RICHARD. 
Si bel trop affansia 
Ja de vos non portrai, 
Que major honorai 
Sol en votre deman ; 
ie sautra des bejsan. 
‘ot can de vos volria. 


No nymph my heart can wound 
If favour she divide, 

And gmiles on all around, 
Uawilling to decide : 

I'd rather hatred bear, 

Than love with others share. 





BEAUTY, 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 
«© The wind passeth over it, and it is gone.” 


Tuat building which is raised upon a 
solid, unalterable foundation, though but™ 
plain and simple, in its arehitecture is 
much superior to the tastefully-constructed 
temple—which, in magnificence, attracts 
the admiration of many, but whose foun- 
dation is weak and shallow. Just so we 
ought to estimate the noble structure of 
the human frame—not by the outward 
form and vleasing figure, but by the 
Pethcipes of virtue, that govern and sup- 
port the ‘grand pile, and create it —_ 
against the tempests of this life. Solidity 
forms the valuable property of any spe- 
éific thing, while ornaments are but the 


flights of fancy. 

order to sustain the multifarious 

movements of this life with ease -and 

happiness, extremes should be studiously 

2 Indeed, the extremes of any 
whether" in the natural or the 


mischie, unknown to the middle sation Snilara 
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: Ba while extreme health, one of 


Beauty is, of course, an extreme gift of 
nature ; and, if the great Lord Bacon can 
be relied on, he evidently shews the 
injurious effects of this extreme. —‘‘ Beau. 
tiful women,” says he, “are seldom of 
any great accomplishments, because they, 
for the most part, study behaviour rather 
than virtue.” _ Bacon well knew the feel- 


(without going so far as his lordship) to 


The ill-fated Jame Shore, and the 
Cleopatra, are suffieient evidences, . 

‘* Beauty,” says Bacon, “is as sum- 
mer fruits, which are easy. to comrnns and 
cannot last.” This, like mogt of, that 
Nobleman’s precepts, conveys much 
truth. It is easy to corrupt, because, in 
its very nature, it is frivolous and of no 
importance, and cannot last, because, like 
all matter, it is perishable. Yet, notwith- 
standing how many endeavour to cul- 
tivate and encourage it, to the neglect. of 
their essential duties and obligations, 
who, like the poor ock, when it 
spreads its well-plumed, richly-variegated 
fan to the admiring crowd, assumes only 
that which attends ignorance. 

That which will, in any shape what- 
evér, whether directly, or indirectly, 
promote and nourish virtue and happi- 
ness, is of itself good, and claims the 
love of all well-disposed individuals.— 
Beauty, so far from proving conducive 
to happiness or virtue, is the parent of 
misery—the constant atiendant on folly— 
and the source from whence the forsaken 
husband and the orphan child date the 

igi all their miseries. [In short, 
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or paints; for we are told by Martial, 
that “ Fabula was afraid of the 


upon the face, entirely changed the 
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PROCRASTINATION. 


“Trt po 17 To-morgow.”—Of all 
the meth 


lies beyond the presetit moment, is not 
Guaranteed to ut by any pledge Tos 


needs only to be known 40 teosive, pro- a 
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“ Defer not till to-morrow to be wise, 
To-morrow’s sun to you may never rise."” 


But even if it ever does return, the thin, 
called opportunity, may not return wi 


it. 

My aunt Dorothy was the first example 
T ever had of the sad evil of this “* Pll do 
it to-morrow” aabte a brit 7 
pretty, gay gi ecidedly the 
belle of the village, had young men in 


rHlt 
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ey 


A great deal of decision is necessary, if 
we would prosper. _ No.one was ever suc- 


cessful to any considerable ex without 

it. To aeeuoe Lia diet” And 
ves US 4 

ceals from our the multitndinous 

affairs it will to fill. up its every 

set memeet, ies, rien sores 

us i 

its own cates and without a 
in which to those of the 
that is past.— Well hath Young said, 

‘The day in hand; 


Like a bird straggling to get loose is going, 
Scarce now possess’d, 20 suddenly "tis gaze. 
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Autographs, with Biographical Motices. 
No. VI. 





XUM 


“1 want to see Mrs. Jago’s hand writing, that 1 
may judge of ber temper.”—SHENSTONE. 
Our selection of Autographs and bio- 
graphical notices meet with such univer- 
sal, approbation from our readers, that 
we need make no apology for introducing 
themfrequently. In order, however, to 
afford. more ample range, we shall feel 
tauch obliged to such of our readers as 
jon of the autographs of 
individuals, if they will 
favour us with the loan of them fora few 


are in 


clerk, in the of Mr. Edes, an attor- 
ney, in his native town, and soon after- 
wards he 


the 1773, he materially 
pede shed YG omtnaee of a 
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and with posterity in the > 
piring after future renown. 
of such a mind is the state of its 
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aliment of noble minds, and are like 
manna sent from heaven tothe wilderness 
of this world.” 
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in hours of leigure by one master spirit 
for a place, and how com it ean 
give its own impress to su ing Mo 
jects. Like hisown Lorenzo de Medici, 
on whom he seems to have fixed his eye, 
as ona pure model of antiquity, he has 
woven the history of his life with the his- 
tory of his. own. native town, and made 
the foundations of its fame the monu- 
ments of its virtues. Wherever you go 
in Liverpool, you can perceive traces of 
his footsteps in all that is elegant and 
liberal. He found the tide wealth 
flowing merely in the channels of trade ; 
he has diverted it from its invigorating 
rills to refresh the gardens of literature. 

y his own example, and constant exer- 
= he has brought..into .effect. that 
union of commerce, and the intellectual 
pursuits so eloquently recommended in 
one Be his feent wrth , an — 
upon ng iverpool Insti- 
tution, has practically: proved how 
beautifully they maybe brought to har- 

ize, and to benefit each other. 
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he had not a. farth ia parece 4 
ink, and pt Gente jowever, finds 
out expedients, and he beat out pieces of 
leather, on which he worked problems 
with a blunt awl. Hitherto he was a 
Senge to pte and scarcely knew it 
y name. His first attempt at versifyi 
was occasioned by a whimsical ordi 
stance. A country painter had engaged 
to paint a sign for an ale-house; but 
instead of giving a representation of a 
lion, he exhibited a dog. This produced 
much mirth; and one.of Gifford’s ac- 
quaintance being instigated by it to write 
some doggrel rhymes, he was in- 
duced to try his skill in composition, 
and succeeded so well, that his verses 
were pronounced the best. Another oc- 
currence, equally trivial, produced new 
verses; and these were so much the sub- 
ject of conversation, that his master 
threatened to punish him if he wrote ary 
more, being apprehensive lest the youth- 
ful bard take it into his head to 


The be-rhyme some of his customers. But 


i 1, and are giving such‘ 
PhP ed ry Ka 
by Mr. Roscoe ; and when we cotalder 


tleman who is one of the most power- 

1 and one’ of the ‘most’ acute critics of 

the age, isa native of Ashburton, in De- 

vonshire, where he was ‘born in 1757. 

He is, perhaps, the most aa living 
instance of ‘genius triumphing over 

ifficulties. His father was 


the verses already composed were in cir- 
culation, and the author was deemed a 
tising who deserved en = 
ment. Little collections were made 
him ; and the money thus acquired en- 
abled him to prosecute his studies, by 
supplying him eer ae paper, 
even mathematical boo His mas- 
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and was until very lately the Editor of 
the Review. It ought to be 
said to the of Mr. Gifford that he is 
not ash of his origin, and that these 
particulars of his life are taken from his 
own memoir, which is one of the most 
interesting atid instructive pieces of auto- 
raphy ever written. 

HE Rev. C. R. Matrvnin.—This 
gentleman who died on the 30th of Oc- 
tober, 1824, and of whom we may here- 
after be tempted to give a detailed me- 

oir, was a native of the sister isle. His 
ft . as an author was in one 
the highest walks of literature. It 
was the y of Bertram, which was 


ith such distinguished \- 

bation at Drury Lane Theatre. Mr Ata. 
ie was at that time Curate of St. 
ity Dublin, with a salary of £10, or 
. & year, arid he never rose higher 

jn the chureb. Of Inte years he confined 
to writing novels, in which he 


8 successful, ¥ # 
HE Rev. cis WRancHAM, 
i de F. A. sionmnrs_ which we 
en r. Maturin, have show 
thiek Petts deservedly on this gentle. 
me who is Archdeacon of Cleveland, 
holds other benefices. He was born 





name of 


peasant Of gueat, 
the age of tyenty heel nlone rad 
not wie He peed s youth of poverty 


Sticke Hota, ‘better Riven Wy the 
the ‘Hetrick: ” is a 


“Sime. thetwll “derived ‘ita ‘qubte of mavatiy 


were 


to renew his weekly store of proveader. 
To this youth of romantic seel; we 
may ascribe the fei E 


are dear to him for the , 
they bring, for the restoration of his 
ie ” 


i ‘production’: he has also 
written two novels, entitled the « 
of Man,” andthe * Perils of Woman.” 


- The “ Confession of a Justified Sinner,” 


PAPER CURRENCY 1n TARTARY. 
“Iw the ef Kanhalu,”. says Marco 
Grand 











et also ; 


deputed: by his: majesty, having dipped 
ellen the royal.seal, committed 


‘he aot of 
@ capital offence. 
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The Helector; 
CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 


‘THE. TWO. MINAS) ‘AND ‘THE 
__.. SPANISH GUERILLAS. 


Cart.' Von Braxpt, who:served in the 
: di the P 
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confident of taking theme prisonens on the 


following morning with t ease, 
the contest was su led. Mina, in the 
mean time, vrai lh of the night 


150 to. 160 feet high, he and bis men de- 
scended by a repes so. that, when we 
climbed up in the morning to take the nest, 
the birds had fled. We found nothing but 
a piece of paper attached to a tree, which 
contained a stil} more ungracious com- 
Lewage ye that which. Solon re high 
priest eliopolis once caused . to 
Into the hands ef the Greeks.® ‘ 
THE GUERILLAS. 
THEY formed the basis of an actual ar- 


mament of the ea path, vigilante 
upon vigilan 
guarding all belong bg rye 


selves in order of battle, according 
object of the undertaking. It was not 
uncommon to see them 


It was in 
the V; by 
h Ni ) and that Julian made a 
of the commandant of Ciudad- 
i As soon as the enterprise was 


com every one wert his own 
as I may luietly returned to 
common ocbutpatiina: withioxt their’ ab- 
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During the battle of Borodino— 

“ The soldiers at Friand, drew up in 
front of Semenowska, repelled the first 
charges, but, when they were assailed 
with a shower of balls and grape-shot, 
they began to give ways; one of their 

got tired and gave orders to re- 

up to ‘him, aod slsing him by the collar, 

up to im b a 

‘The ‘colobel, pointing t yeu ened, 

to nd, 

covered with half his troops, ened, 
< You see well enough that it is im 

sible to stand here.’ ‘ Very well, I 

ing. These 


". It was that Fabvier, the aide.de- 
amet Marmont, who had arrived but 
the day before from the heart of Spain, 
made hi conspicuous; he went.as a 
volunteer, and on at the head ofthe 


precipitation in the first assailant, 
er too great slowness in those who fol- 
lowed." —Segur’s Expedition to Russia. 





ALICANT. 


ee ee eae abtaeeeiee 
castle, u a ver steep 3 
one way nly Teadng to and cht nar- 

of turnings. It commands 
the whole towne, being ‘so very much 


sible save only by that narrow way that 
leads to it: in so much when the Moores 
ware driven out of the towne by the Spa- 
Riard, som of the Moores did, with a 
greate deale of difficulty, gett up into the 


eastle, and:kept -it against’ the Spaniard, 
and much anoyd the towne dayly...In‘a 
short the Moores.in the: castell 
awere all dead, save only on; whoe him- 
self the castle a whole yeare after all 
his companions were dead; which the 
report is were 600. ‘This single Moore 
made severall traines of pouder, 

hweould 4 ~aprrthentiy we ge nm 

‘at 
at once, or severally at his The 


enemy (not doubting but 
considerable number of men in 
and being’ constantly troubled: 
strict Pores for Bane hes their 
out, finding ey could 
force it) hangs up a flagg of tru 
opera henoutable conditions. 
oore refuseth these, but makes 
far more advantageous for himselfe, 
the enemy gladly yeclded, know 
e enem “yeelded, knowi 
other-wiy 1 ave “in their possess 
‘The gates being opened, the single Moore 
appeares; they ask for the rest, ‘and 
search, but find none at all; causing 
much admiration. Tis’reported that:the 
mettell was’ carryd Up, and the gurns 
were cast in the castle.” Teonge’s ; 
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THE COSSACK HETMAN PiA- 
TOFF AND HIS DAUGHTER, 


lace in a justly celebrated review. There 
Te is said that 4 Uhe-geterah 


the: attefition of the , in the 
shop-windows of London and Edinb 

and even in the provincial towns of-our 
island. She was beautiful, her father 
was a hero, and+riches abounded at 
Névo-Tcherkask. But, alas! for the 
Atamén’s successors, there was no fgun- 
dation for such 3 Platéf was never 
rich. I believe was in difficulty, if 
not in debt; and, what is mote extraor- 
dinary, he had no daughter «nmarried in 


ition, was congenial to the* general 
Feeling of the British sation at the tim 
and thus it met-with ready belief, When 
we Iately-had the pleasure of diming: at 
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Scientific Amusements. also 


“No. IX. 
ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 


will be'l7, to which add'45 and 38— the 


100 Amount required. 
The above is by whole numbers at the 
Mins” 

Fractions 
as follows :— 
97 8-4) For 975-4 is equal to 98 1-4 
1 zat 1 36° 11-2 
28 2-8 1-4 

100 100 
Consequently your first fraction must 
Retro is of no consequence, 


1, 2, 3, 


can give the required amount, 





as no 


figures, 


twice. 
to the follo 
as to tell every way 
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of which must:be placed above, ‘as 
Beare ay 8 12 


the multiplier is 9: ferenitangle — 
" 


6912=18: two. 9's and no remainder. 


9 No remainder over 9. 
T Qi] +89 
9 
wwe {der. 
729=9 + 2+ 7=18 : two 9's, noremain- 
9 


6561=6 +5+6+1=18: ditto, 
Also 18=8+ 1=9.—ad libitum. 
Question 4.—Tell the decimal part of 
8 pound without the assistance of pencil 
instance, what is the decimal 


eimal, the method is this: 
the number of shillings for the first deci. 


4 times 4—16, my 
being under 25, nothing 
added. Now 4 times 16 being 64, and 
two 25’s are contained in that number, 


= 





add 2, which is equal to-66, tells me 
have a recurring decimal tly 
aan sectiaes te 
i you as 
before, only to the second decimal from 
the left you add 5. ‘Thus:: 17s. 7d. 
Half 17=. 8 
4x 7=28+ 1. 29. 
Add 5 to 2. 
For the oddsum 6 
~ 879, &e. 
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Adding the 5 must be obvious to every 
arithmetician; for if 4°17 is 8.4, the 
decimal must be 8, 5: 

T hope, Mr. Editor, I'am not trouble- 
some ih the above, it being done 
from the pure motive that-all of your 
juvenile readers may be in possession of 
some of the short methods, whereby they 
may save @ deal of time, and make 
a more rapid improvement in their learn- 


i I remain your's, most res; , 
86, 94 JW. AL 





HPAiscellanies. 
THE PORTUGUESE MAN OF 
WAR, 


THE fish, commonly ‘called by sea- 
men, the “ Portuguese Man of War,” is 
the holothuria physalis of Linnzus, and a 
sect of mollusca. It consists ofa small 
bladder about seven inches ‘long; very 
much resembling the air bladder of fishes ; 
i bottom of re — 
ber of strings, of a bright blue, $ 
— Se ee or re in length; 
which, upon being touc! sting like a 
nettle, but with ya more hens: 

On the top of the bladder is a mem- 
brane, which is used as a sail, and turned 


80. as to receive the wind whichsoever way - 
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prorat port ban ‘have nobody’s pri 
struggle with, or appetites to master, 
your own. As you advance in life, 
success, it will be expected you should 
give yourself greater indulgence; and you 
may then be allowed to do it both reason- 
ably and safely. 


at 





=) PRINCELY BELIGACY. 
THE y Prinee Charles 

Duke of Sudermania, ‘in taking a walk 
with sume gentlenten in the neighbour. 
hood ‘of the ‘king’s: summer | 
meeting with’ an old * officer ‘of ‘a ve- 
nerable countenance, but with manifest 


it blows; this membrane is marked in mised 


fine: pink-coloured veins, and the animal 
is, in ‘an obj isi 





RULES FOR YOUNG TRADES. 
MEN AND APPRENTICES. 
BE careful not to encumber yourself-with 
a house of greater rent than the current 
yaa of your business will easily pay. 
ry oung beginners have half u 
dhunesiees y want of foresight in this 
One article. Quarter-days are clamorous 
visitanta, and their dues:must be:sliced off 
from the capital stock, if the product does 
not swell a iprepertion to the demand. 
before you, attempt the dan- 


your brown bread first: nor. is there a 
better rule for a young man’s outset in 
the world. While you continue single, 


: 
F 
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on the wants.to, which-the we 

be ex - before: he toda receive an 
relief the grant of his petition, asked 
lemen how he could best 


The 

odes aie oe 
flattering than to receive it from his 
highness’ hands.” The prince then ‘ad- 
dressed himself to the officer, and pressi: 
on him his said, “he was asham 
that an officer, who had bravely served 
his country, ‘should be under such pecu- 
niary embarrassments, while he himself, . 
who had yet done nothing. for it, 
be able to refieve them.”” ; 


Apna. 


CONJURING BOX. 


Tue following; Anstance of’ th 
geural igomvace ation tty tite 


pect to the European’ arts, is related’ in’ a 


Athens was very rapacious ‘in “his © 
mands, for leave to copy inscriptions, &c. 
“of : 


from thié mevcenary Turk, (says the an. 
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